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FORTIFY THE PANAMA CANAL 

BY REAR-ADMIRAL A. T. MAHAN, U.S.N. 



In approaching the question of fortifying the Panama 
Canal, it is well to remember at once that the Canal Zone, 
with the qualified exceptions of the cities of Colon and Pana- 
ma, is United States territory. In the treaty of cession 
there is a clause providing for the extradition of offenders 
between the Zone and the Republic of Panama. Being, there- 
fore, territory rather than property, to ask guarantees of 
neutrality from foreign states is to constitute over ourselves 
a kind of protectorate. It would also contravene our tradi- 
tional policies, by inviting the participation of non- American 
states in the assuring of American conditions; a lapse the 
more marked when it is remembered that the Zone has be- 
come ours by acquisition from another American common- 
wealth. How grievously the nation resented co-partnership 
in the affairs of the Isthmus is testified by the whole history 
of the Clayton-Bulwer Treaty; a resentment which verged 
so closely on bitterness during the final twenty years of the 
discussion as to be a warning against any reconstitution of 
similar conditions. "We should have perpetual discussions 
with foreign nations about American affairs; such as have 
enlivened and not sweetened much of Great Britain's oc- 
cupancy of Egypt. 

It is also to be remembered that, besides being American 
soil, the Panama Canal Zone cannot be looked upon as an 
isolated position such as the Philippines. The loss of the 
Philippines by war, as a material result, would be to us like 
the loss of a little finger, perhaps of a single joint of it. 
The Philippines to us are less a property than a charge. 
The Canal Zone, on the contrary, must be regarded in 
its geographical and military relations — the two adjectives 
are in this connection almost identical — to the United States 
as a whole and to other specific American stations. 
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In discussing the question of the advisability of fortifying 
the Zone, and especially the two entrances, or exits, it is to 
be said at once that I represent only myself. I speak for 
the opinions of no one else. I am entirely aware that there 
is a school of naval opinion, respectable in numbers as in 
other qualities, though I believe a minority, which so sub- 
ordinates the question of fortification to that of the numbers 
of the fleet as to assert practically the needlessness of 
fortification. I myself have been taxed by a prominent ex- 
ponent of this school in Great Britain with dereliction from 
my own position as an advocate of sea power, because of 
my strong insistence upon the general necessity for fortified 
seaports, as essential to the fleet's freedom of movement. 
Whatever dereliction there may seem to have been was co- 
incident with the first formulation of my views upon sea 
power. Nearly twenty years ago I wrote, and I repeat with 
the conviction of the years since past: " Navies do not 
dispense with fortifications nor with armies ; but, when wise- 
ly handled, they may save their country the stfain which 
comes when these have to be called into play." 

Upon the general question of seacoast fortification, as dis- 
tinct from the special question of fortifying the Panama 
Canal, the reasons why fortification is an essential comple- 
ment of a navy are twofold. Seacoast fortification supplies 
a navy with fortified bases, strictly analogous to the fort- 
resses, or temporarily fortified positions, which are the home 
or the advanced bases of an army in campaign. To argue 
the advantage — nay, the need — of these would be to discuss 
military art from its foundation. It is sufficient to say 
that all military history testifies to it. One of the most 
distinguished of the opponents of the first Napoleon said: 
" An army which has to insure the protection of unfortified 
bases is crippled in all its movements." In a naval cam- 
paign the navy is the mobile army — in the field. It, too, 
requires bases concerning the security of which it need feel 
no apprehension. 

The second office of seacoast fortification is that of simple 
protection. It is gravely argued that, because a recent in- 
ternational stipulation provides that unfortified seaports 
shall not be bombarded, therefore protection is unneces- 
sary and even inexpedient. I presume the stipulation ap- 
plies to all forms of military protection — submarine mines, 
and so forth; and it is a natural deduction that it similarly 
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applies to any form of military force opposing possession. 
That is, a hostile navy, or expedition, may not bombard an 
unprotected port; but it may take possession of it, and if 
the act be resisted, or recovery attempted, all military rights 
revive; bombardment included, if necessary. If this be so, 
and it seems strictly logical, the neglect to fortify can apply 
only to those points the occupation of which by an enemy 
is a matter of indifference to the country. There doubtless 
are many such. It is the province of a scheme of seacoast 
fortification, under joint army and navy supervision, to de- 
termine which these are, and the relative claims of those 
where defence is needed. An undefended neutrality of the 
Canal Zone would forbid an enemy's bombarding; but it 
would not deter his occupation, if at war with the United 
States, because the position is too valuable not to be secured, 
if possible. 

To apply these general considerations to the specific case 
of the Panama Canal. What will be the value of the canal 
to the United States, and, incidentally, to the United 
States Navy? Primarily, and above all, it will be the most 
important link in the line of communications between our 
Atlantic and Pacific coasts. There is throughout the whole 
length and extension of our seacoast, from Maine to Puget 
Sound, no single position or reach of water comparable to 
Panama in this respect. Communications, the free access 
to an army to its source of supplies, — or rather the free 
passage of supplies to it, — and the ability of one part of 
the army to reach the other for material support, or of 
the whole to move to any particular point of a theatre of 
war — communications, in this sense, are the most important 
factor in war. Communications dominate war in all its 
aspects. On a battle -field the connection of the several 
divisions of an army must be such that an enemy cannot 
break through. Advancing in campaign, the relations of 
army corps to each other must be such that they can unite 
before the enemy attacks either in force. Concentration, of 
which we hear so much and so justly, means simply com- 
munications so preserved as to enable the whole to live and 
the parts to unite betimes. 

What is the meaning of the well-known urgency of the 
Pacific coast population that the Government divide the 
battle fleet, sending one-half to that coast? The most entire- 
ly suicidal act that could be contemplated. It is an uneasy 
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sense that the whole may not be able to reach the Pacific 
betimes, in case of the sudden outbreak of a Pacific war. In 
other words, they are uneasy about the communications, al- 
though very possibly the word in that sense is as foreign 
to them as is any reasoned knowledge of warfare. The ab- 
sence of such knowledge is evident in this desire for division, 
which ignores the recent destruction in detail of the Russian 
navy. 

The question of fortifying the Canal, therefore, is the 
question of preserving an essential line of naval communi- 
cations. But, it will be replied, you beg the question; the 
navy will protect its own communications, the Canal not 
least. Will, then, the navy be tied to the Canal, or will it 
protect it by a big detachment, by dividing its numbers while 
the bulk of the fleet goes to some other assigned duty? Yes, 
it is replied, the money spent for fortifications, which are 
immobile, will be given to ships, which, though mobile, will 
remain for defence of the canal and yet, if required, can go 
to reinforce the fleet. Just so; if required, they will go 
away. One advantage of fortifications is that, being estab- 
lished in moments of calm consideration, they cannot be 
moved in moments of real or panicky pressure. A primary 
charge of Nelson for the naval defence of Great Britain, 
when invasion was feared, was that the " block ships," float- 
ing forts, established on a reasoned scheme, should on no 
account be moved in an apparent emergency. He recognized 
the danger which permanent fortification obviates. More- 
over, to use active vessels for stationary defence is to lock 
up mobile force in an inferior effort. " To decrease our 
cruisers at sea by commissioning vessels for harbor de- 
fence," said St. Vincent, second only to Nelson, " will be a 
step that can lead only to our ruin." 

It is often argued that, because an enemy intending the 
invasion of a country situated as the United States is must 
primarily possess a competent navy, therefore, the best de- 
fence against invasion on either large or small scale is a 
mobile navy. This is perfectly true, and applies with equal 
or greater force to the maintenance of oversea dependencies, 
such as Hawaii, Gruantanamo and the Canal Zone. A navy 
at least equal to the enemy's is essential to their preserva- 
tion, but it does not follow that the navy must be immediate- 
ly present at either or all. A navy does not protect by local 
presence, but by action upon the lines of communication ; 
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that is, upon the sea. Hence fallacy enters with the further 
assertion that all money spent on fortifications had better 
be spent on ships. The question is one of proportion. Coast 
fortification may be pushed, at times has been pushed, to an 
extravagant extent. But for the defence of points, the ten- 
ure of which is essential to military operations, — the opera- 
tions of a fleet, — fixed works are better than floating be- 
cause they secure the same aggregate gun defence at much 
less cost; or, if you prefer it so stated, much greater de- 
fensive strength for the same cost. In addition to the fact 
that they cannot be moved under popular apprehension, — 
such as kept the Flying Squadron in Hampton Roads during 
the war with Spain, a measure which would have cost the 
country dear with a more active enemy, — guns in forts cost 
far less, under normal conditions, than those in ships. Forts 
need no floating power, no motive machinery, no long stor- 
age of fuel. Moreover, they are less vulnerable; for the 
solidity of the ground permits the accumulation of armor or 
other protective covering, and they have not to dread the 
submarine or the floating-mine. 

Guns on ships are also necessarily massed within the 
length of the ship, presenting a concentrated target, whereas 
on shore they may be dispersed indefinitely, and largely con- 
cealed, which is the modern practice. For such reasons, 
while vessels have usually been able to run by forts through 
an unobstructed channel, the same amount of artillery in 
ships has rarely been able to stand up against forts. Even 
with superior fire, ships have been able to dominate land- 
works only under peculiar conditions, which the all-big-gun 
ship does not possess ; the conditions of very rapid fire from 
very numerous pieces at very close range. No one is going 
to take a ten-million-dollar battleship over an unexplored 
mine-field to get near the same number of guns ashore ; nor 
will it be attempted to engage at a distance, because the 
ship is so much more open to fatal injury by a chance shot. 
Besides the two Japanese battleships destroyed by Russian 
mines, a third, the " Asahi," very narrowly escaped being 
struck by a shell which might well have caused serious in- 
jury. The forts were not seriously hurt by naval bombard- 
ment; and it may be profitably remembered that the work 
of repairing the battleships injured by the first torpedo at- 
tack was carried on in Port Arthur during the period in 
which the Japanese naval bombardments occurred. 
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Granting, then, that the United States intends to make 
sure of the nse of the Canal in war, fortification will insure 
that peculiar end more cheaply, with less danger of losing 
the position, than the same amount of money expended in 
war-ships, unless there are abnormal peculiarities of the 
ground of which I have not heard.* It is to be taken for 
granted that the Board of Fortification, checked as it should 
be by a naval representation, will not pile Ossa on Pelion 
in needless multiplication of defences, but will have a due 
regard to the fundamental fact that the defences exist for 
the Canal, and not the Canal for the sake of being defended. 
That is, it will be remembered that from the broad military 
point of view, which includes the entire military establish- 
ment of the country as a composite whole — army, navy, coast 
defence — the value of the Canal is not its impregnability as 
a position, but its usefulness to the navy as the offensive 
defender of the whole national coast-line — Atlantic, Gulf 
and Pacific. 

Some fifteen or twenty years a'go the then senior British 
naval officer at Gibraltar said to me, laughing: " The army 
fellows boast that they have so fixed things that the place 
cannot be taken ; but I tell them, what does it matter whether 
Gibraltar be taken or not, unless its docks, stores and an- 
chorage are equally secured for the fleet?" Nothing what- 
ever; it would be a barren possession. Yet its history from 
its capture in 1704, then merely for a naval base, to the 
present day has demonstrated that the fortified impregna- 
bility of the Rock of Gibraltar has been a main factor in 
that supremacy of the British navy in the Mediterranean, 
which has largely shaped modern history. The Panama 
Canal has a still closer relation to the Pacific, the history 
of which is yet to make. 

Mere defence is a poor thing; it is chiefly as conducive 
to liberating the offensive arm that it has military value. 
If ports are reasonably secure, the navy acts freely; if not, 
or if the people think not, a clamor will arise, as during 
our war with Spain, for ships to be scattered everywhere 
to defend ; emasculating or neutralizing the fleet. The Pana- 
ma Canal duly fortified will be a defensive provision which 
will permit the American fleet not only to leave it to itself 

* Since these words were written President Taft, in a public speech, has 
stated that the estimated cost is $12,000,000 ; less than that of two completed 
battleships. 
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for a measurable period, — as the British fleet historically 
has left Gibraltar and Malta, — but will enable it to issue 
upon either ocean in effective order. It is to be remem- 
bered that one of the requirements of a fortified port is that 
it should cover the fleet while going out, through the al- 
ways critical period during which it has to pass from the 
order imposed by the narrowness of a channelway to that 
which it wishes to assume for action. This corresponds 
to the deployment of an army from the relatively narrow 
roads, which permit columns of march, into the alignments 
of an order of battle which may extend over many features 
of country impracticable for marching. In column, unde- 
ployed, the fleet, if handicapped by the ground, as is usual 
near ports, has but partial use of its guns, and the rear 
vessels support the leaders imperfectly, or not at all. Under 
such circumstances an equal enemy is for the moment su- 
perior, and momentary superiority properly improved be- 
comes permanent. This is the art of war in a nutshell. 
Guns on shore either will prevent the enemy from improving 
such an opportunity, or at the least will impose such caution 
and such distant fire as greatly to reduce it. No fleet will 
readily encounter shore guns when it expects immediately 
afterwards to meet an equal of its own kind. 

This consideration applies also in measure to the mainte- 
nance of the neutrality of the Canal, which the United States 
guarantees. Our possession extends over the conventional 
three-mile limit to seaward. Within that distance the United 
States is responsible to any belligerent which may be at- 
tacked there by its opponent. We may, of course, " take it 
out of " the aggressor by any retaliation we please, up to 
and including making war upon him ; but our responsibility 
to the sufferer is not thereby removed. In these days of 
excessive long range, the temptation to a fleet lying outside 
the three-mile limit to open upon one changing its array 
within it may transcend control. The knowledge that in 
such case shore guns could open would be a deterrent. Men 
are too prompt to assume scrupulous respect for neutrality. 
That it will be disregarded is — has been — asserted to be 
" unthinkable." As a matter of fact, the temptation to 
shave the line exists in this as it does in matters of more 
strictly legal obligation ; and it is well known what shaving 
the line too often ends in. Under temptation, neutrality 
undefended has fared no better. A fleet lying at anchor may 

vol. cxcm.— - no. -664 22 
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be respected; but when coming out, is a change of order to 
one for battle to be considered a belligerent act justifying 
attack? How will it appear to the judgment of the outside 
commander? Certainly the one inside will not cross the 
three-mile limit undeployed, if he can manoeuvre within. At 
this moment Europe can find no account for the proposed 
fortification of Flushing other than the prevention of a 
British force from proceeding up the Scheldt, the entrance of 
which Flushing commands, to maintain the neutrality of 
Belgium, which Great Britain is bound by guarantee to do. 

It has been said that the Panama Zone is not to be looked 
upon as isolated, but in its relations to other American 
conditions. This is true of any scheme of coast defence, and 
emphatically in that of a country with two coasts as widely 
separated from each other as our Atlantic and Pacific. The 
primary value of Panama is that already indicated, of a 
connecting-link. In this sense it falls rather under the head 
of defensive ports ; the preservation of the link being prece- 
dent to operations based upon the position. It is only in 
case of war simultaneously in both oceans that it would 
receive peculiar offensive value. As an offensive base Pana- 
ma is less eligible than Guantanamo, which is at present one 
of the most valuable strictly military positions in the pos- 
session of the United States. New York, Guantanamo and 
the Canal, analyzed severally and collectively from the mili- 
tary point of view, present a very notable triad of positions. 
Should a nation having a navy somewhat superior to the 
American desire in case of war to obtain the Isthmus, a wish 
in no wise ' ' unthinkable, ' ' seeing the value of the position, — 
seeing also that Great Britain did seize and still retains 
Gibraltar, and Germany did compel the cession of Kiao 
Chau, — if the Canal Zone be properly fortified it will be bet- 
ter defended by an inferior navy at Guantanamo than at 
the Isthmus; because Guantanamo as a position flanks all 
communications to the Isthmus through the Caribbean Sea, 
while also covering those of the Gulf of Mexico and in meas- 
ure those of the Atlantic coast. In a foreign attempt to re- 
duce the Canal Zone, an inferior American fleet at the 
Isthmus would be like the Russian at Port Arthur; at 
Guantanamo it would be as the Russian had it been con- 
centrated at Vladivostok. 

It remains true, however, that while such would be the 
better position for a navy slightly inferior, permanent in- 
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feriority means inevitably ultimate defeat, which fortifica- 
tion can only delay. Gibraltar itself was saved only by the 
British navy; but its fortifications obtained time to act for 
the navy, handicapped by many other calls to many other 
quarters, in some of which it was often inferior. Not five 
years, not tbree years, have elapsed since the " unthink- 
able " — in the eyes of many — has occurred in Europe; a 
treaty directly disregarded on the dictates of a passing 
emergency and discussion of the action refused. If the 
United States desires peace with security, it must have a 
navy second to none but that of Great Britain ; to rival which 
is inexpedient, because for many reasons unnecessary. 

A. T. Mahan. 



